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INTRODUCTION 


This  report,  prepared  by  the  Dorchester  District  Planners,  is  a  draft 
document  which  is  meant  to  facilitate  discussion  among  residents  and 
City  representatives  on  planning  strategies  and  investment  needs. 

The  report  does  a  number  of  things: 

First,  it  establishes  a  base  of  population,  income  and  housing  data  as 
well  as  a  listing  and  analysis  of  recent  public  and  private  investment 
in  Dorchester.  This  information  can  be  used  by  those  who  are  involved 
in  the  planning  process,  neighborhood  residents.  Little  City  Hall  staff 
and  other  City  agencies  and  departments. 

Second,  it  offers  an  analysis  of  the  major  issues  which  confront  the 
community  along  with  recommended  strategies.  These  strategies  should 
form  the  basis  of  discussion  for  community  residents  for  the  Community 
Development  and  Capital  Improvement  process  as  well  as  for  involvement 
in  issues  which  are  not  addressed  by  City  expenditures  such  as  zoning, 
private  development  or  State  funded  programs. 

Third,  the  report  makes  recommendations  for  investments,  both  public  and 
private,  which  are  necessary  to  help  carry  through  the  recommended 
strategies. 


HISTORICAL  DORCHESTER 


k 

DORCHESTER 
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SHORT  HISTORY 

The  Town  of  Dorchester  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630,  at 
which  time  it  included  both  South  Boston  and  Hyde  Park.  For  nearly 
200  years  it  developed  primarily  as  a  farming  area  with  the  waterfront 
and  the  Neponset  River  providing  the  basis  for  small  commercial 
villages  at  Lower  Mills  and  near  Commercial  Point.  The  Dorchester 
North  Burying  Ground  at  Uphams  Corner,  established  in  1634,  and  the 
Blake  House  at  Edward  Everett  Square,  constructed  around  1650,  are 
reminders  of  the  earliest  days  of  Dorchester.  The  seeds  of  its 
suburban  relationship  to  Boston  were  sown  during  the  early  1800' s 
when  large  estates  and  summer  homes  were  built,  particularly  near 
the  tops  of  the  numerous  hills,  to  provide  wealthy  Bostonians  an 
escape  from  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  City. 

In  1804  South  Boston  was  separated  from  Dorchester  and  annexed  to 
the  City.  Dorchester  was  further  reduced  in  size  when,  in  1868, 
Hyde  Park  became  a  separate  town.  Two  years  later  Dorchester,  a 
rural  town  of  12,000  residents,  was  annexed  to  the  City  of  Boston 
and  a  period  of  very  rapid  suburban  development  began.  Based  on 
the  extension  of  the  street  car  lines  and  the  municipal  water 
supply,  the  population  rose  rapidly  to  150,000  persons  by  1920, 
close  to  the  present  level. 

The  development  of  Dorchester  is  exemplified  by  areas  such  as  Jones 
Hill,  where  the  ten  major  estate  owners  of  1870  slowly  began  selling 
off  pieces  of  their  property  in  a  rather  haphazard  fashion,  and  by 
Ashmont  Hill,  where  George  Welles  carefully  laid  out  a  pattern  of 
streets  and  house  lots  over  the  entire  estate  and,  in  1872,  built  a 
number  of  speculative  houses  at  strategic  locations  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  house  lots.  One  and  two  family  houses  in  a 
variety  of  Victorian  styles  were  constructed  throughout  Dorchester 
during  this  period.  Later,  a  new  building  code  stimulated  the 
development  of  the  three  family  housing  style  which  became  known 
as  the  "triple  decker".  Built  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  styles  and 
quality,  ranging  from  spacious  and  elegantly  detailed  to  the  simplest 
of  basic  housing,  triple  deckers  were  popular  in  most  sections  of 
the  City  being  developed  at  this  time,  springing  up  on  vacant  land 
between  existing  buildings  and  lining  new  streets  with  rows  of 
front  porches  and  bay  windows. 

The  street  car  lines  produced  a  pattern  of  commercial  strip  development 
along  major  streets,  providing  services  within  walking  distance  of 
most  dwellings  and  convenient  to  the  major  transportation  system. 
Industrial  uses  were  located  close  to  their  critical  transportation 
systems,  the  waterfront  and  the  railroad  lines. 

After  World  War  II,  enormous  nationwide  changes  in  patterns  of 
development  resulted  from  new  highway  construction,  widespread 
automobile  ownership,  availability  of  VA  and  FHA  mortgages;  the 
growth  of  truck  transportation  and  the  "baby  boom".  The  pendulum 
of  taste  swung  sharply  toward  a  suburban  ideal  of  single  family 
homes,  quarter  acre  lots,  drive-in  stores  and  truck  oriented  businesses. 
The  rapid  suburban  expansion  into  Milton,  Randolph  and  similar 
towns  drained  many  of  the  upper  and  middle  income  residents  and 
more  importantly  their  children  from  the  "old  fashioned"  residential 
neighborhoods  of  Dorchester. 


EXISTING  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Dorchester  District  extends  from  Edward  Everett  Square  to 
Mattapan  Square  and  includes  a  population  of  approximately  180,000 
people,  greater  than  any  city  in  Massachusetts  except  Boston.  This 
is  a  large  and  exceedingly  complex  area  to  understand  and  plan  for 
or  to  treat  adequately  in  a  single  document.  Consequently  a  "Planning 
District"  has  been  established  which  includes  the  area  to  the  east 
of  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad,  extending  from  Edward  Everett 
Square  to  Lower  Mills.  This  planning  district,  including  primarily 
the  Uphams  Corner  and  Fields  Corner  Little  City  Hall  areas,  has  a 
population  of  approximately  112,000  people,  making  it  the  fourth 
largest  "city"  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  report  will  deal  with  the 
Dorchester  Planning  District  only,  and  the  remainder  of  Dorchester 
will  be  covered  by  other  reports  being  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
this  one. 

The  information  on  population  and  housing  in  this  report  is  derived 
from  the  U.S.  Census  of  1960  and  1970  and  from  a  survey  conducted 
in  1972  by  the  City  of  Boston  Housing  Inspection  Department.  In 
order  to  better  understand  the  tremendous  variety  of  people  and 
neighborhoods  within  the  Dorchester  Planning  District,  the  available 
data  has  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  14  geographic  areas  which 
in  part  reflect  historic  area  names  and  civic  group  areas,  but  also 
indicate  areas  of  differing  income  levels,  differing  racial  compositions 
and  differing  housing  stock  characteristics. 

A  general  description  of  the  Dorchester  Planning  District  based  on 
Census  data  would  show  a  slowly  declining  total  population  with  an 
increasing  minority  population,  although  neither  the  rate  of  population 
loss  nor  the  percentage  of  minority  population  is  as  great  as  the 
City  average.  Dorchester  tends  to  have  more  children,  a  more 
stable  population,  higher  average  incomes  and  fewer  poverty  level 
families  than  the  City.  There  is  also  a  high  percentage  of  homeowners 
and  a  predominantly  single  to  three  family  housing  stock. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  all  Dorchester  masks 
a  broad  range  of  widely  differing  communities  with  measurably 
different  population  and  housing  characteristics.  Columbia  Point 
is  the  most  outstandingly  different  examples,  having  worse  building 
conditions,  lower  incomes,  more  children,  fewer  elderly  and  more 
Black  and  Spanish  speaking  residents  than  any  other  Dorchester 
neighborhood.  Even  excluding  Columbia  Point,  the  Census  data  tells 
a  story  of  great  diversity  with  neighborhoods  ranging  from  25% 
above  the  City  average  income  level  to  25%  below  average.  Some 
neighborhoods  have  twice  the  proportion  of  elderly  residents  that 
others  have.  The  percentage  of  children  in  various  neighborhoods 
ranges  from  26%  to  42%.  The  percentage  of  Black  and  Spanish  speaking 
residents  varies  from  0%  to  57%.  In  some  neighborhoods  70%  of  the 
population  has  lived  in  the  same  house  for  more  than  five  years 
while  in  others  only  40%  has  this  degree  of  stability.  Lower 
density  single  and  two  family  houses  provide  up  to  11%   of  the 
housing  units  in  some  neighborhoods  but  only  21%  in  others. 
According  to  the  1972  survey,  building  conditions  varied  from  only 
8%  of  dwelling  units  in  some  neighborhoods  needing  major  fix-up 
expenditures  to  as  many  as  50%  requiring  substantial  work  in  other 
areas. 
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There  is  no  comprehensive  data  available  since  the  1970  Census  and 
the  1972  building  condition  survey,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  BBURG  program  operated  until  1972  the 
blockbusting  type  of  fears  of  complete  racial  change  and  declining 
property  values,  concentrated  mortgages  for  low  income  homeowners 
and  certain  problems  with  the  program  have  resulted  in  a  continued 
decrease  in  the  White  population  since  1970  and  a  deteriorated 
housing  stock  with  which  new,  predominantly  Black  owners  must 
struggle  in  order  to  bring  it  back  to  acceptable  standards.  Since 
1972,  the  problems  of  BBURG,  which  included  excessively  low  down 
payments  for  homes,  lack  of  information  about  needed  repairs  and 
excessively  high  prices  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  building 
and  the  income  of  the  owner,  have  been  aggravated  by  the  national 
economic  recession  and  the  rapid  inflation  which  have  affected 
lower  income  people  most  drastically.  The  shortage  of  mortgage 
money  and  home  improvement  loan  money  and  the  high  rates  when  it 
was  available  over  the  past  two  years  have  also  made  it  more  difficult 
for  people  to  improve  their  homes  or  to  sell  them  to  a  new  owner. 
All  of  these  factors  have  probably  contributed  to  a  decline  of 
building  conditions,  particularly  in  areas  of  racial  transition, 
since  the  1972  building  condition  survey. 

A  survey  of  recent  foreclosures  of  FHA  insured  mortgages  revealed 
that  196  mortgages  were  foreclosed  in  the  seven  month  period  from 
June  1974  to  December  1974  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  Dorchester 
Planning  District  had  53  of  these  foreclosures,  of  which  only  9 
were  located  outside  the  old  BBURG  program  area.  The  heaviest 
concentration  of  foreclosures  was  in  the  Franklin  Field  area  west 
of  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad  line,  extending  as  far  south  as 
Walk  Hill  Street.  This  was  the  area  of  greatest  panic  selling 
under  BBURG.  The  foreclosure  of  FHA  insured  mortgages  appears  to 
have  peaked  in  1973  when  367  mortgages  were  foreclosed  state  wide. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  300  insured  mortgages  have  been 
foreclosed  in  the  Dorchester  Planning  District  over  the  past  four 
years.  Many  of  these  buildings  were  readily  resold  once  they  were 
offered  for  sale  by  HUD,  other  are  still  available  and  some  have 
been  demol ished. 

Since  1970,  approximately  250  buildings  in  the  Dorchester  Planning 
District  have  been  demolished,  including  some  of  the  approximately 
300  buildings  on  which  the  FHA  insured  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed 
by  the  banks.  Although  this  represents  a  small  portion  of  the 
housing  supply  in  Dorchester,  it  is  a  waste  of  a  tremendous  resource 
and  in  addition  has  had  a  severe  impact  in  those  neighborhoods 
where  there  has  been  a  concentration  of  problem  buildings. 

In  order  to  live  in  a  community  in  which  people  can  have  pride, 
it  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of 
neighborhood  decline  which  can  be  generated  by  these  problems  and 
which  can  eliminate  tthe  desire  of  individuals  to  improve  their 
homes  and  neighborhoods.  A  lack  of  confidence  can  also  result  in 
removal  of  the  tools  which  are  needed  to  build  on  the  strengths  of 
the  neighborhoods  such  as  mortgage  money,  home  improvement  loans 
and  adequate  insurance. 


There  is  evidence  in  Dorchester  which  runs  counter  to  many  of  the 
myths  behind  the  fears  of  neighborhood  decline.  The  belief  that 
the  presence  of  a  Black  population  inevitably  leads  to  the  transition 
of  a  neighborhood  and  adjacent  neighborhoods  from  predominantly 
White  to  predominantly  Black  is  not  supported  by  the  experience  of 
the  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  area  which  had  the  earliest  major 
Black  population  but  has  not  experienced  a  rapid  transition.  The  belief 
that  a  process  of  racial  change  in  a  neighborhood  is  always  associated 
with  deterioration  is  being  proved  incorrect  in  the  area  west  of 
Fields  Corner  where,  despite  the  recent  economic  hardships,  properties 
are  being  well  maintained  as  the  number  of  Black  families  living  in 
the  area  has  increased.  The  belief  that  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  buildings  which  have  been  abandoned,  burned  or  demolished  must 
result  in  a  continuing  downward  spiral  resulting  in  sweeping  decay, 
has  been  countered  in  the  Ripley  Road  area  where  people  have  decided 
not  to  be  trapped  by  fear  and  have  conspicuously  invested  in  their 
properties. 

The  Neighborhoods 

The  following  table  and  map  present  population  and  housing  data  for 
a  number  of  sub-areas  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  particularly 
unique  conditions  in  each  area  follows.  The  areas  discussed  in 
some  cases  reflect  civic  association  areas  but  were  also  chosen  to 
reflect  differing  housing  and  population  characteristics. 
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Comparative  Statistics  -  Dorchester  Planning  District 
1970  U.S.  Census  Data 


Population 
Total  1970 
Total  Black  1960 

Total  Black  1970 
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Aged  60  yrs  &  over  '70 
Aged  18  yrs  &  under  '70 
Same  Residence  over  5  years 
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Families  under 

$5,000 
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20% 

27% 

18% 

Housing 

Total  Dwelling  Units 

1,420 

4,900 

3,430 

2,760 

3,080 

Units  Needing  Fix-up 

in  excess  of  $1 ,000 

1,420 

100% 
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17% 
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28% 
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1,100 

36% 

Owner  Occupied  Structures 

0% 
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2 
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1 
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000 
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Ci 
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7 

,800 
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3, 
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1% 
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0% 
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0% 
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1% 
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1% 
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0% 
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11 
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1% 
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0% 

2% 
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23% 
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Income 
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11 
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Families  under 
$5,000 

18% 
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6% 
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Total  Dwelling  Units 

3,050 

2 

,620 

1,890 

1,210 

36,540 

Units  Needing  Fix-up 

in  excess  of  $1,000 
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15% 

300 

11% 

70 

3% 
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8% 

10,170 
28% 

Owner  Occupied  Structures 

86% 

90% 

90% 

92% 

80% 

80 

Single  and  two  family 
Structures 

43% 

53% 

75% 

77% 

38% 

15 
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COLUMBIA  POINT 

Columbia  Point  contains  a  1,500  apartment  public  housing  complex 
and  is  distinctly  different  from  other  Dorchester  neighborhoods. 
It  has  the  highest  percentage  of  minority  residents  and  of  children, 
the  fewest  elderly,  the  lowest  median  family  income  and  the  worst 
building  conditions  of  any  neighborhood.  Located  on  a  peninsula 
physically  separated  from  the  rest  of  Dorchester  by  a  major  transpor- 
tation corridor  and  commercial  area,  Columbia  Point  has  relatively 
little  interaction  with  the  rest  of  Dorchester  except  through  the 
schools  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  issues  confronting 
this  community  are  also  unique,  principally  the  need  for  the  tenants 
to  work  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  to  provide  improved 
physical  conditions,  higher  maintenance  standards  and  security. 
There  is  also  a  need  for  a  nearby  shopping  area  where  food  and 
other  necessities  are  available  at  reasonable  prices.  Strengths  on 
which  the  community  can  build  include  the  new  University  of  Massachusetts 
as  well  as  the  City  school  facilities,  the  large  amounts  of  recreational 
open  space,  the  attractive  waterfront  location  and  proximity  to  the 
Columbia  MBTA  Station. 

COLUMBIA  -  SAVIN  HILL 

Columbia  -  Savin  Hill,  along  with  the  other  neighborhoods  to  the 
north  of  Fields  Corner,  has  a  relatively  low  proportion  of  single 
and  two  family  homes.  However,  it  has  a  higher  proportion  of 
buildings  with  an  owner  occupant  and  better  building  conditions. 
Those  buildings  which  have  deteriorated  are  frequently  owned  by 
large  landlords  who  can  create  a  significant  negative  impact  on  a 
street  when  they  allow  a  group  of  adjacent  buildings  to  decline  and 
become  a  major  problem.  The  areas  population  is  predominantly 
White  and  very   stable,  particularly  for  an  area  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tenants.  Two  stops  on  the  MBTA  Red  Line  and  the  well 
used  parks  and  beaches  are  strong  positive  factors  as  are  the 
strong  community  organizations  which  have  recently  participated  in 
developing  a  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Corporation,  the  Marr 
Boy's  Club,  the  new  Dorchester  House  and  a  strong  relationship  with 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

UPHAMS  CORNER  -  JONES  HILL 

Uphams  Corner  -  Jones  Hill  has  had  the  most  experience  of  any 
Dorchester  neighborhood  in  dealing  with  a  mixture  of  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  having  had  the  earliest  Black  population  and  tne 
largest  Spanish  speaking  population.  Although  median  family  income 
is  low,  there  are  not  as  many  poverty  level  families  as  in  some 
other  neighborhoods  and  building  conditions  have  remained  fairly 
good  despite  a  high  percentage  of  absentee  owned  buildings.  The 
area  has  some  housing  abandonment,  but  also  has  some  of  the  most 
attractive  residential  streets  in  Dorchester. 
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MOUNT  BOWDOIN 

Mount  Bowdoin  has  had  a  very  rapid  racial  transition  since  1960 
with  large  numbers  of  young  Black  families  moving  in,  resulting  in 
a  very  low  proportion  of  elderly  residents  and  a  high  percentage  of 
children.  In  1970  the  area  had  the  highest  proportion  of  families 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  and  in  1972  the  worst  building 
conditions  except  for  the  public  housing  at  Columbia  Point.  Although 
many  buildings  have  been  abandoned  or  demolished,  much  fine  housing 
and  many  attractive  streets  remain.  The  lack  of  rapid  transit  may 
be  one  of  the  factors  which  has  facilitated  decline  in  the  area 
along  with  the  high  percentage  of  absentee  owned  buildings  and  the 
operation  of  the  BBURG  program. 

MEETING  HOUSE  HILL 


Meeting  House  Hill  is  the  most  densely  developed  section  of  Dorchester 
with  only  21%  of  its  dwelling  units  in  single  and  two  family  houses. 
There  are  few  large  apartment  buildings  in  the  area,  the  majority 
of  the  buildings  being  three  family  structures.  Although  in  1970 
income  levels,  owner  occupancy,  residential  stability  and  minority 
population  were  generally  similar  to  Jones  Hill  and  Columbia  - 
Savin  Hill,  building  conditions  were  substantially  worse  than  these 
adjacent  areas.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
some  property  owners  that  racial  change  will  occur  and  might  cause 
property  values  to  decline.  The  high  proportion  of  children  in  the 
neighborhood  may  also  be  causing  deterioration  of  the  relatively 
high  density  three  family  housing  stock. 

FIELDS  CORNER  WEST 

Fields  Corner  West  has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  single  and  two 
family  homes  than  the  adjacent  areas  of  Meeting  House  Hill,  Mount 
Bowdoin,  Codman  Square  West  and  Fields  Corner  East  as  well  as 
generally  higher  income  levels,  greater  population  stability, 
higher  owner  occupancy  and  fewer  children.  Building  conditions  in 
the  1972  survey  were  not  as  good  as  might  be  expected  given  the 
other  positive  factors.  However,  there  have  not  been  large  numbers 
of  buildings  abandoned  or  foreclosed  and  the  area  has  remained 
attractive,  particularly  the  southern  portion  as  a  sizeable  Black 
population  has  moved  in. 

POPES  HILL  -  NEPONSET 

Popes  Hill  -  Neponset  is  a  relatively  upper  income,  highly  stable 
area  with  almost  no  minority  population.  There  is  a  high  percentage 
of  single  and  two  family  houses  and  the  housing  stock  is  generally 
newer  than  in  most  parts  of  Dorchester.  Building  conditions  are 
good  and  owner  occupancy  is  high.  The  accessibility  of  the  waterfront 
for  recreational  use  is  both  a  strength  and  a  continuing  issue  to 
this  community. 
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CODMAN  SQUARE  EAST 

Codman  Square  East  is  an  area  of  above  average  income  with  little 
minority  population.  It  is  somewhat  more  densely  developed  than 
the  immediately  adjacent  areas,  having  a  number  of  attractive  but 
•^ery   heavily  populated  streets  of  triple  deckers.  Shawmut  Station 
provides  excellent  transit  service  to  this  area. 

CODNAN  SQUARE  WEST 

Codman  Square  West  has  experienced  the  sharpest  changes  of  any 
section  since  1960.  The  Black  population  increased  rapidly  from  1% 
to  b3%   in  1970,  a  trend  which  has  continued.  There  is  also  a 
substantial  Spanish  speaking  population.  The  influx  of  young 
families  has  resulted  in  the  highest  percentage  of  children  of  any 
area,  the  lowest  percentage  of  elderly  and  the  lowest  percentage  of 
people  living  in  the  same  house  for  more  then  five  years.  Although 
incomes  are  low,  home  ownership  has  remained  high,  perhaps  due  to 
the  BBURG  program.  Building  conditions  are  poor,  however,  and  low 
income  homeowners  are  having  difficulty  maintaining  their  property. 
There  has  been  a  large  number  of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  buildings 
abandoned  or  demolished.  There  have  also  been  successful  community 
efforts  to  encourage  residents  to  improve  their  property  despite 
other  problem  buildings  in  the  area.  Marginal  use  of  industrially 
zoned  land  along  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad  has  been  a  negative 
influence  on  the  community  and  there  is  no  rapid  transit  service. 

CODMAN  HILL 

Codman  Hill  is  an  area  of  predominantly  single  and  two  family  homes 
in  good  condition  and  people  of  average  to  moderately  high  income. 
Although  population  and  housing  characteristics  would  suggest 
otherwise,  parts  of  the  area  have  recently  experienced  housing 
abandonment  and  mortgage  foreclosure,  particularly  in  the  northern 
section  near  Norfolk  Street  and  Dorchester  High  School.  This  may 
in  part  be  due  to  fear  of  racial  transition  and  a  spillover  of 
problems  in  the  BBURG  area  directly  to  the  north. 

ASHMONT 

Ashmont  is  one  of  the  lower  density  residential  areas  in  Dorchester 
with  a  predominance  of  single  and  two  family  houses,  \/ery   high 
owner  occupancy,  good  building  conditions  and  generally  high  income. 
The  very  high  percentage  of  residents  over  age  60  is  a  potential 
weakness  if  elderly  homeowners  are  caught  with  fixed  incomes  in  a 
period  of  inflation,  or  find  themselves  unable  to  continue  to 
perform  routine  maintenance  and  need  to  rely  on  high  cost  labor  for 
needed  repairs  and  maintenance. 
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LOWER  MILLS 

Lower  Mills  is  a  very  low  density  residential  area  with  75%  of  its 
housing  units  in  single  and  two  family  structures.  The  presence  of 
large  amounts  of  public  open  space  including  Dorchester  Park,  Walsh 
Playground  and  the  Neponset  River  Reservation  contribute  to  the  low 
density  character.  Income  levels  are  high  and  building  conditions 
are  excellent,  although  there  is  a  high  level  of  elderly  population 
which  could  contribute  to  a  future  weakness  in  the  housing  market. 
A  new  shopping  area  has  been  successfully  opened  on  River  Street, 
but  there  are  vacant  commercial  buildings  in  the  older  center  and 
vacant  land  along  River  Street,  the  future  use  of  which  should  be 
carefully  controlled.  The  Lower  Mills  area  contains  many  of  the 
older  and  more  interesting  buildings  in  Dorchester  which  contribute 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  area  and  which  should  be  preserved. 

CEDAR  GROVE 

Cedar  Grove  is  the  most  suburban  section  of  Dorchester  with  the 
newest  houses,  91%  of  which  are  owner  occupied,  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  dwelling  units  in  single  and  two  family  houses. 
Building  conditions  are  excellent,  incomes  are  high  and  the  popu- 
lation is  the  most  stable  of  any  neighborhood  with  70%  of  the 
residents  living  in  the  same  house  for  over  5  years.  There  is  some 
conflict  between  residential  and  commercial  uses  along  Gallivan 
Boulevard  and  Hilltop  Street  and  the  quality  and  accessibility  of 
the  Neponset  River  shoreline  should  be  improved  as  an  asset  to  the 
community. 
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C.   PAST  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 

A  major  public  construction  program  has  been  underway  in  Dorchester 
with  $48,000,000  expended  over  the  past  seven  years.  A  primary 
thrust  of  the  program  has  been  the  improvement  of  school  facilities, 
making  them  suitable  for  contemporary  education,  useful  more  hours 
of  the  day,  and  equipt  to  provide  a  broader  range  of  activities 
which  serve  all  ages.  Five  schools  have  been  constructed  or  com- 
pletely renovated  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000.  Over  $1,000,000  has 
been  spent  to  provide  major  improvements  at  most  parks  and  play- 
grounds. Police  District  11  has  a  new  station  and  a  new  library 
was  constructed  at  Fields  Corner.  The  investment  of  City  money 
helped  Dorchester  House  secure  Federal  funding  for  a  new  full 
service  community  center.  In  addition,  11  miles  of  streets,  9 
miles  of  sidewalks  and  8  miles  of  sewer  and  water  lines  were  re- 
constructed. High  intensity  lighting  has  been  provided  at  three 
major  commercial  centers  as  a  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  improve 
the  business  cl imate. 

Recent  public  investment  in  housing  has  included  three  new  elderly 
housing  developments  built  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  south  of  Codman  Square  and  at  Lower  Mills.  The 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  has  provided  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  through  the  renovation  of  older  buildings  on  Dudley 
Street,  Norwell  Street,  Algonquin  and  Bradlee  Streets  and  at  Norfolk 
Street  and  Talbot  Avenue. 

Recently  the  City's  Housing  Improvement  Program  has  provided  tax 
rebates  for  rehabilitation  of  owner  occupied  buildings.  Of  the 
first  800  buildings  to  be  improved  under  this  program  approximately 
200  were  in  the  Dorchester  Planning  District.  This  represents  an 
estimated  private  investment  of  about  $1,000,000  generated  by 
$100,000  in  public  investment. 

PAST  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

A  review  of  building  permits  for  major  construction  or  renovation 
since  1970  showed  substantial  private  investment  in  all  sectors 
except  housing.  No  new  apartment  buildings  and  little  major  renovation 
were  undertaken  without  the  subsidy  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
or  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  Dorchester  is  built  up  primarily  with  single  to  three  family 
houses  which  require  a  low  level  of  continuous  maintenance  rather 
than  major  rehabilitation  and  that  little  land  is  available  and 
suitable  for  apartment  construction.  The  lack  of  major  construction 
activity  also  reflects  the  housing  market,  which  generally  does  not 
have  a  high  demand  for  apartment  type  housing  at  the  rents  required 
to  support  new  construction.  The  older  housing  available  frequently 
provides  superior  housing  at  about  half  the  cost  of  new  housing. 
Although  the  survey  of  building  permits  does  not  show  it,  private 
investment  in  housing  is  substantial,  consisting  of  large  numbers 
of  owners  making  small  investments  of  from  $500  to  $5,000  to  continuously 
maintain  and  improve  their  property,  a  process  which  is  not  susceptible 
to  monitoring  or  quantification.  The  substantial  expenditures 
under  the  Housing  Improvement  Program  identify  only  a  part  of  this 
investment  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
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Investment  for  commercial,  industrial  and  institutional  uses  shows 
a  pattern  of  renovation  and  expansion  of  existing  facilities  rather 
than  construction  of  new  facilities  for  new  businesses.  Substantial 
capital  investments  were  made  by  the  First  National  Bank,  St. 
Margaret's  Hospital,  New  England  Telephone  Company,  Boston  Globe, 
Marr  Boy's  Club,  Dorchester  House,  Blinstrubs,  First  National 
Stores,  Meeting  House  Hill  Cooperative  Bank,  Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 
Carney  Hospital,  Gino's  Restaurant,  Puritan  Mall  and  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken.  It  is  clear  that  Morrissey  Boulevard  has  continued  to 
develop  strongly  as  a  modern  automobile  oriented  commercial  strip 
over  recent  years  and  has  been  the  location  of  the  largest  portion 
of  the  private  investment. 
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strategies 

A .   Provide  RehabiHation  and  Investment  Incentives 

The  City  must  expand  and  develop  programs  designed  to 
encourage  housing  rehabilitation  in  neighborhoods  where 
disinvestment  has  occurred,  and  also  help  maintain  investor 
confidence  in  all  parts  of  the  District.  Specific  techniques 
and  combinations  of  programs  will  vary  from  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood,  depending  on  the  real  estate  market  and 
on  income  and  repair  needs  in  each  area. 

There  are  currently  two  rehabilitation  incentive  programs 
available  in  Dorchester:  the  City's  Housing  Improvement  Program 
(HIP),  and  the  Federal  Section  8  Leased  Housing  Program. 
HIP  provides  rebates  to  owner  occupants  of  1-6  family 
structures  of  20%  of  the  cost  of  required  housing  improvements; 
Section  8  provides  subsidies  to  owners  renting  apartments 
(that  conform  to  housing  code  standards)  to  low  and 
moderate  income  tenants.  Both  programs  offer  substantial 
financial  incentives  for  owners  to  rehabilitate  housing, 
and  Section  8  also  provides  sufficient  rent  levels  to 
permit  adequate  maintenance  of  rental  units  once  they 
have  been  rehabilitated. 

If  effectively  combined,  these  programs  could  provide  the 
higher  level  of  subsidy  required  to  encourage  rehabilitation 
even  of  structures  that  are  seriously  deteriorated  due  to 
lack  of  maintenance.  To  be  most  effective,  these  incentive 
programs  should  be  targeted  in  the  following  manner: 

In  stable  areas,  the  housing  stock  needs  only  moderate 
rehabilitation  and  property  values  are  stable.  These  are 
areas  where  confidence  may  become  a  factor  due  to  a  lack 
of  recent  investment  activity,  the  age  of  the  stock, 
(which  requires  investment  to  keep  it  in  good  condition) 
and  an  awareness  of  deteriorated  buildings  in  nearby 
areas.  HIP's  20%  rebate  feature  can  be  used  to  provide 
the  modest  incentive  needed  to  encourage  private  investment. 

In  areas  that  have  experienced  disinvestment  the  housing 
stock  needs  moderate  rehabilitation.  The  disinvestment 
process  is  evidenced  by  some  seriously  deteriorated 
housing,  some  abandonment,  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  area's  future.  In  these  areas  a  deeper  incentive  is 
necessary,  perhaps  one  that  combines  HIP  with  a  Rent 
Supplement  through  Section  8  of  the  State's  707  Leased  Housing 
Program.  Another  approach  would  be  to  establish  a  revolving 
loan  fund  to  insure  bankable  loans.  The  City  should 
contine  with  its  boarding  and  demolition  programs  so  that 
abandoned  buildings  do  not  become  blighting  influences  in 
these  neighborhoods.  These  programs  will  soon  be  supplemented 
by  the  City's  vacant  lots  program,  which  will  fence  and 
clean  up  vacant  lots  and  transfer  ownership  to  abutters. 
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Changing  transportation  networks  and  technology.  Although 
the  central  section  of  the  district  is  well  served  by  the 
MBTA  Red  Line,  areas  to  the  west  and  southeast  which  once 
had  trolley  service  are  now  poorly  served  by  public 
transportation,  thereby  reducing  demand  for  housing  in 
these  areas. 

Racial  transition.  In  some  areas,  many  property  owners 
reduce  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  expenditures  or 
simply  move  out  in  anticipation  of  racial  change.  The 
result  is  that  before  minorities  actually  move  in,  disin- 
vestment may  already  be  in  an  advanced  stage.  Where 
whites  move  out  of  an  area  in  a  panic  (sometimes  due  to 
blockbusting),  the  number  of  houses  on  the  market  may 
exceed  the  number  of  buyers  seeking  housing  in  the  area. 
This  can  result  in  a  serious  reduction  in  market  values 
or  in  outright  abandonment. 

Lack  of  mortgage  or  rehabilitation  loans  (Redlining). 
Many  banks  and  insurance  companies  may  perceive  broad 
areas  as  being  unsound  places  for  their  investments, 
often  when  there  is  substantial  resident  and  investor 
confidence  in  the  same  area  or  in  specific  neighborhoods 
within  the  area.  Redlining  occurs  when  willing  investors 
cannot  obtain  adequate  mortgage  or  rehabilitation  financing, 
with  the  result  that  new  investors  are  discouraged  from 
entering  the  market,  and  needed  housing  repairs  and 
rehabilitation  cannot  be  financed.  Redlining  results  in 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  declining  market  values  and 
disinvestment  by  not  allowing  communities  the  opportunity 
to  build  on  and  expand  areas  of  strength. 

In  order  to  better  describe  how  these  factors  combine  to  cause 
disinvestment  and  housing  abandonment,  it  is  useful  to  construct 
a  brief  scenario  outling  the  process  (bearing  in  mind  that  the 
exact  process  will  vary  depending  on  local  market  conditions): 

Disinvestment  occurs  when  owners  and  tenants  lose  confi- 
dence (due  to  any  or  all  of  the  reasons  outlined  above: 
i.e.  absentee  ownership,  racial  transition,  redlining, 
etc.). 

As  housing  conditions  deteriorate,  redlining  intensifies, 
discouraging  replacement  buyers  and  reducing  market 
values. 

Some  owners  move  out  and  attempt  to  operate  structures  as 
absentee-owners;  inexperience  with  management  and  tenant 
relations  problems  can  lead  to  friction  with  new  tenants; 
rent  witholding  may  lead  to  untenable  cash  flows  causing 
owners  to  walk  away  from  properties. 

Typically,  new  tenants  or  owners  have  lower  incomes  than 
those  preceding  them. 

Cash  flows  are  insufficient  to  pay  for  required  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

Abandonment  may  eventually  occur. 
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ISSUES  AND  PRELIMINARY  STRATEGIES 

1.   RESIDENTIAL  DISINVESTMENT 

Issue 

Several  neighborhoods  in  Dorchester  have  in  recent  years 
experienced  residential  disinvestment,  a  process  in  which 
owners  reduce  ongoing  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures such  that  the  housing  stock  deteriorates  in  quality. 

This  process  can  be  particularly  destructive  in  an  area  like 
Dorchester  where  the  stock  is  made  up  of  older,  predominantly 
wood  frame  structures,  which  require  a  high  degree  of  on-going 
maintenance.  When  maintenance  is  put  off  too  long  in  frame 
structures,  deterioration  accelerates,  and  delayed  maintenance 
is  often  prohibitively  expensive.  Therefore,  unlike  the  South 
End  or  Charlestown  (which  contain  predominantly  masonry  struc- 
tures), there  may  not  be  the  option  in  parts  of  Dorchester  of 
reinvesting  in  housing  that  has  undergone  prolonged  periods  of 
disinvestment. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  Dorchester's  and  the  City's  long-term 
best  interest  to  reverse  the  process  of  disinvestment  where  it 
has  occurred,  and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  elsewhere  in 
the  district. 

The  process  of  disinvestment  and  housing  decline  is  caused  by 
a  number  of  complex  and  interrelated  factors,  the  exact  combination 
of  which  varies  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood.  These 
include  ownership  patterns,  structure  type,  the  proportion  of 
owners  vs.  renters,  race  and  ethnicity,  lending  patterns  and 
the  proportion  of  very  young  and  very  old  residents. 

These  factors  can  combine  to  cause  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  some  owners  and  tenants  in  the  future  stability  of 
their  investments  and  neighborhoods,  causing  them  to  disinvest. 
Contributing  factors  to  both  loss  of  confidence  and  disinvestment- 
include  the  following: 

Changing  fashion  and  housing  preferences.  In  the  past  30 
years,  many  City  residents  have  sought  suburban  lifestyles 
and  housing.  This  has  been  reinforced  by  the  redistribution 
of  part  of  the  regional  employment  base  -  particularly 
blue  collar  jobs-  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs. 
In  recent  years,  these  trends  have  begun  to  reverse,  with 
some  sections  of  the  City  experiencing  an  influx  of 
younger  middle-class  residents  to  replace  those  who  have 
left. 

Absentee  landlords.  Some  areas  of  the  district  contain 
substantial  numbers  of  absentee-owned  structures.  These 
structures  are  particularly  prone  to  disinvestment  and 
deterioration,  because  owners  do  not  have  to  live  in  the 
deteriorating  housing,  and  because  management  and  owner- 
tenant  relations  tend  to  be  more  difficult  than  in  owner- 
occupied  buildings. 
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In  areas  where  abandonment  and  substantial  disinvestment 
have  occurred,  much  of  the  remaining  housing  stock  needs 
major  rehabilitation,  and  property  values  are  questionable. 
These  areas  are  characterized  by  abandonment,  large 
tracts  of  vacant  land  from  previous  demolitions,  and  tax- 
foreclosed.  City-owned  properties.  Here  the  priority 
should  be  placed  on  boarding  and  demolishing  abandoned 
structures  and  holding  larger  tracts  of  vacant  land  for 
future  development.  Rehabilitation  of  some  of  the  remaining 
stock  may  require  more  substantial  incentives  than  the  Housing 
Improvement  Program  or  guaranteed  rents  from  the  Leased 
Housing  programs  can  provide. 

Maximize  Positive  Impact  of  Capital  Improvements  and 
Community  Development  Programs 

The  City's  Capital  Improvements  and  Community  Development 
programs  now  represent  the  bulk  of  the  City's  expenditures 
in  Dorchester.  These  improvements  should  be  programmed 
so  as  to  have  the  maximum  positive  impact  on  neighborhood 
stabilization  efforts.  Capital  Improvements  should  also 
be  coordinated  with  other  public  and  private  investment 
activities  (e.g.  HIP,  MHFA  developments,  etc.)  so  as  to 
have  a  visible  impact  in  neighborhoods  where  confidence 
is  or  may  soon  be  an  issue.  Suitable  areas  for  such  a 
concentration  are   Jones  Hill,  Field's  Corner-west,  Codman 
Square-East,  Codman  Hill,  Meeting  House  Hill,  Mt.  Bowdoin, 
and  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  Lower  Mills 
area. 

Improve  Public  Relations  Efforts 

The  City  should  proceed  with  a  major  public  relations 
effort  to  promote  confidence  on  the  part  of  current 
residents,  and  also  to  encourage  replacement  buyers  to 
seek  housing  in  Dorchester.  Promotional  brochures  should 
be  published  highlighting  neighborhood  preservation  and 
rehabilitation  efforts,  areas  of  architectural  and 
historic  interest,  new  or  innovative  public  and  private 
improvements,  and  the  general  quality  of  life  available 
In  various  parts  of  the  District. 

The  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade  should  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  a  similar  promotional  effort. 

Emphasize  Historic  Preservation 

Dorchester's  historic  architecture  should  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  District's  major  attributes.  Therefore, 
the  City  (through  the  BRA's  Preservation  Planning  Staff 
or  a  Landmarks  Commission)  should  work  closely  with  the 
Dorchester  Historical  Society  and  other  community  groups 
to  identify  and  protect  significant  structures  and 
districts.  Preservation  planning  can  also  be  an  effective 
marketing  tool  in  attracting  replacement  buyers  and 
maintaining  resident  confidence  when  architectural  qualities 
are  well  publicized  both  within  and  outside  the  District. 
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The  first  area  in  Dorchester  to  be  surveyed  for  historic 
architecture  was  Ashmont  Hill  in  1972.  There,  a  walking 
tour  subsequent  to  the  survey  began  a  modest  publicity 
campaign  by  neighborhood  residents;  this  in  turn  has  led 
replacement  buyers  from  throughout  the  Metropolitan  area 
to  seek  housing  on  Ashmont  Hill.  As  a  result,  this 
neighborhood  has  experienced  a  moderate  rise  in  property 
values  in  the  past  3  years.  This  model  could  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  in  Dorchester. 

Architectural  surveys  should  be  completed  in  the  Jones 
Hill,  Meeting  House  Hill,  Mill  St.,  Melville  Avenue- 
Wellesley  Park,  Neponset-Port  Norfolk,  Lower  Mills  neigh- 
borhoods, and  other  areas  that  request  surveys.  Data 
derived  from  these  surveys  should  be  utilized  in  the 
public  relations  effort  outlined  above,  and  should  form 
one  of  the  bases  for  encouraging  reinvestment  in  areas 
with  historic  architecture. 

e.  Encourage  New  Private  Investment 

Major  new  private  investment  (in  the  form  of  residential 
or  commercial  development)  could  act  as  a  catalyst  for 
other  smaller  scale  investments  and  rehabilitation  activities, 
MHFA  developments  and  other  publicly  assisted  private 
investment  should  also  be  encouraged.  Such  developments 
can  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  property  values  throughout 
the  District,  and  can  help  improve  the  image  of  Dorchester 
as  a  good  investment  area  and  as  a  good  place  to  live. 
The  City  should  work  closely  with  community  groups  to 
identify  suitable  locations  for  major  rehabilitation  or 
new  development.  Such  opportunities  appear  to  exist  at 
Peabody  Square-Northam  Park,  the  Baker  Mills  in  Lower 
Mills,  Uphams  Corner,  and  along  sections  of  the  Cedar 
Grove  riverfront. 

If  transit  service  can  be  created  at  Neponset  Circle  and 
along  the  Midlands  Branch,  similar  development  opportunities 
could  exist  in  these  areas. 

f .  Transportation  Facilities 

Options  for  new  transportation  facilities  should  be 
studied,  and  if  practical,  these  should  be  promoted.  The 
proposal  by  the  Governor's  Southwest  Corridor  Task  Force 
for  new  rapid  transit  service  using  the  Midlands  Branch 
right-of-way  would  have  a  significant  beneficial  impact 
on  residential  and  retail  market  conditions  in  the  Upham's 
Corner,  Mt.  Bowdoin,  Norwell  Street,  and  Spencer  and 
Norfolk  Street  areas. 

g.  Encourage  Bank  Lending 

The  recent  requirement  by  the  State  Banking  Commission 
for  disclosure  by  banks  of  sources  of  deposits  and  mortgage 
lending  patterns  creates  a  number  of  opportunities  to 
increase  the  availability  of  mortgage  and  rehabilitation 
financing  in  Dorchester.  Some  of  these  options  are  as 
follows: 
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Banks  could  be  encouraged  to  create  a  mortgage  lending 
pool  in  which  they  would  share  the  risk  of  lending  in 
areas  where  redlining  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Individual  banks  could  begin  "greenlining ,"  in  which  they 
would  commit  significant  levels  of  mortgage  financing  in 
those  areas  where  their  depositors  live.  This  program 
was  recently  initiated  in  Chicago  after  disclosure  was 
required  there. 

Boston  banks  could  form  one  or  more  Community  Development 
Corporations  that  would  finance  housing  rehabilitation 
and  new  development  in  the  neighborhoods. 

The  City  should  work  closely  with  the  Banking  community 
and  neighborhood  groups  to  facilitate  one  or  more  of 
these  options. 

COMMERCIAL  CENTER  DECLINE  -  Blighted  Major  Arterials 

Issue 

Many  of  Dorchester's  older  neighborhood  commercial  centers  - 
like  others  around  the  city  -  are  faced  with  declining  retail 
volumes  and  security  problems  that  have  resulted  in  boarded  up 
stores  and  business  failures  in  these  centers.  Built  at  the 
height  of  Dorchester's  population,  these  centers  have  been 
hard  hit  by  competition  from  suburban-style  shopping  centers, 
insufficient  parking,  shifting  product  demands,  high  incidence 
of  theft,  robbery  and  vandalism,  in  some  areas  a  decrease  in 
purchasing  power  in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  and  relatively 
high  rents  and  taxes. 

Decline  is  most  evident  in  the  Codman  Square,  Upham's  Corner, 
and  Eowdoin  Street  shopping  districts.  Field's  Corner  -  in 
part  because  of  its  Red  Line  subway  service  and  new  shopping 
center  -  remains  the  healthiest  of  the  neighborhood  retail 
districts. 

Sections  of  Major  Arterials  in  the  District  (particularly 
Dorchester  Avenue,  and  Washington  and  Bowdoin  Streets)  have 
developed  a  similar  problem,  with  boarded  up  stores  and  apart- 
ment blocks,  and  land  use  conflicts  that  have  in  many  cases 
become  blighting  influences  for  the  otherwise  healthy  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  are  located. 

The  relative  decline  of  the  neighborhood  centers  and  commercial 
arterials  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  booming  business  of 
the  Morrissey  Boulevard  shopping  centers,  to  which  much  of 
Dorchester's  retail  demand  has  shifted  in  recent  years. 
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Strategy 

It  is  apparent  that  in  many  neighborhood  shopping  centers  and 
arterial  streets  in  Dorchester  there  is  not  sufficient  demand 
for  the  large  inventory  of  retail  floor  area  that  now  exists. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  improved  security, 
parking,  marketing  and  pedestrian  and  storefront  improvements 
could  increase  the  vitality  of  these  areas.  These  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  program  of  sidewalk  and  pedestrian  improvements 
designed  to  make  retail  areas  more  attractive  to  shoppers. 
This  last  program  should  be  coordinated  with  the  City's  new 
storefront  improvement  program,  which  will  provide  20%  rebates 
to  owners  or  leasees  for  the  cost  of  needed  storefront  rehabilitation 
(where  25%  or  more  of  the  retailers  in  an  area  agree  to  participate.) 

Police  and  security  services  must  be  upgraded  if  the  neighborhood 
shopping  areas  are  to  prosper.  Foot  patrols  now  exist  in 
Codman  Square  and  Upham's  Corner.  These  have  been  quite 
successful  and  should  continue  and  be  expanded. 

In  neighborhood  centers  where  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  archaic  and/or  abandoned  retail  space  -  as  evidenced 
by  large  numbers  of  abandoned  and  marginal  stores  -  plans 
should  be  developed  to  contract  the  size  of  these  centers. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  zoning  for  other  uses,  disposal 
of  tax-title  property  for  other  than  retail  uses,  and  the 
provision  of  public  facilities  (e.g.  schools,  libraries, 
recreation  buildings,  parks,  etc.)  and  institutional  uses 
(churches,  health  centers,  boy's  clubs,  etc.)  on  land  previously 
occupied  by  marginal  or  abandoned  retail  uses.  Elderly  housing 
has  been  successfully  developed  in  Lower  Mills  and  Bowdoin 
Street  where  it  appears  to  be  compatible  with  and  supportive 
of  nearby  commercial  areas. 

Land  along  major  streets  might  in  a  similar  fashion  be  converted 
to  institutional-public-park  uses,  with  provision  for  well 
planned  retail  or  commercial  nodes  where  warranted  by  neighborhood 
market  demand.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  an  expensive  process; 
however,  given  the  adverse  impact  of  blighted  commercial 
centers  and  arterial  streets  on  surrounding  residential  areas, 
the  beneficial  impact  on  these  surrounding  areas  would  merit 
the  expense.  This  program,  could,  therefore,  be  an  appropriate 
use  of  capital  improvement  and  community  development  funding. 

WATERFRONT:  Conflicting  Land  Uses,  Poor  Water  Quality, 
Poorly  Designed  Parks  and  Beaches 

Issue 

Dorchester  has  approximately  10  miles  of  waterfront  along 
Dorchester  Bay  and  the  Neponset  River.  Of  this  amount,  less 
than  a  quarter  is  held  as  public  open  space,  and  many  of  these 
areas  are  poorly  developed  and  maintained,  or  are   adversely 
impacted  by  the  Southeast  Expressway,  Morrissey  Boulevard  or  adjacent 
industrial  uses.  Water  quality  in  both  the  Bay  and  the  Neponset 
River  is  poor,  causing  periodic  beach  closings  during  the 
summer  months. 
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In  addition  large  tracts  of  marginal  or  abandoned  industrial 
land  conflict  with  nearby  public  open  space  and  residential 
areas  and  have  no  relation  to  their  waterfront  location. 

Strategy 

o.   Waterfront  Revitalization 

Marginal  or  conflicting  waterfront  industrial  uses  (that 
are  not  water  related)  should  be  phased  out  and  public 
open  space  along  the  water's  edge  should  be  upgraded  and 
expanded. 

Water  quality  improvements  are  also  necessary  to  enhance 
recreational  use  of  the  waterfront  area.  Because  the  MDC 
and  Massachusetts  DPW  are  major  land  holders  along  the 
waterfront,  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
upgrading  waterfront  areas  will  fall  on  these  two  state 
agencies. 

1)   Waterfront  Open  Space  -  The  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  should  be  encouraged  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  facilities  and  maintenance  along  the 
waterfront.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
official  requests  from  the  City  for  MDC  action, 
City-MDC  staff  meetings,  and  by  interested  community 
groups  contacting  the  MDC  directly  or  via  their 
state  legislators.  Both  City  and  community  lobbying 
can  be  effective  in  obtaining  appropriations  for 
needed  open  space  improvements. 

Specific  improvements  required  at  MDC  recreation 
facilities  along  the  waterfront  are  as  follows: 

Pattens  Cove:  This  is  a  small  saltmarsh  area 
that  has  in  recent  years  been  adversely  impacted 
by  dumping  and  a  culvert  that  interf erred  with 
natural  tidal  action.  The  MDC  in  1974  constructed 
a  new  and  adequate  culvert,  and  has  proposed 
that  the  Cove  be  developed  as  a  landscaped 
recreation  area,  with  landscaping,  trails  and 
picnic  and  sitting  areas.  After  review  by  the 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  Civic  Association,  the  MDC 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  landscaping 
plans  immediately. 

Savin  Hill  Beach:  This  area  (on  the  east  side 
of  Morrissey  Boulevard  below  the  Savin  Hill 
Yacht  Club)  has  been  used  for  years  as  an 
impromptu  boat  launching  area.  A  development 
plan  should  be  prepared  for  this  area  with 
City,  Columbia-Savin  Hill  Civic  Association, 
and  MDC  input.  Improvements  could  include 
landscaping,  a  small  parking  area,  picnic 
tables  and  beach  or  boat  launching  facilities. 
State  Public  Access  Board  funds  might  be  available 
if  a  boat  launch  facility  is  included. 
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Malibu  Beach:  This  facility  requires  extensive 
landscaping  and  screening  along  Morrissey  Boulevard 
and  the  South-East  expressway  in  order  to  mitigate 
traffic  noise  and  improve  the  attractiveness  of  the 
area.  The  MDC  should  explore  the  possibility  of 
creating  dune-type  berms  along  Morrissey  Boulevard, 
and  planting  these  with  pitch  and  black  pine,  beach 
grasses,  and  other  plant  materials  adaptable  to  sandy 
conditions.  Periodic  park  and  beach  maintenance 
should  be  continued  and  increased  in  frequency. 

Tenean  Beach:  A  development  plan  should  be  prepared 
for  this  area,  with  principal  input  from  the  Pope's 
Hill  and  Neponset  Civic  Associations,  the  City  and  the 
MDC.  This  facility  could  be  redesigned  to  include 
additional  landscaping,  an  improved  parking  area, 
acquisition  of  adjacent  properties  landscape  screening 
along  the  highway  embankment  and  improved  picnic  and 
sitting  areas.  A  similar  reconstruction  was  recently 
completed  at  Constitution  Beach  in  East  Boston,  a 
facility  that  in  many  ways  is  similar  to  this  one. 
Any  construction  should  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
swimming  season. 

Neponset  River  Reservation:  The  General  Court  has 
appropriated  approximately  $2.2  million  for  open  space 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Neponset  River  Reservation,  including  $1.2  million 
for  the  development  of  the  Schoolboy  Track.  Acquisi- 
tion priorities  should  be  on  obtaining  the  few  re- 
maining links  in  the  system  that  would  permit  con- 
tinuous public  access  along  the  River,  including  the 
Penn  Central  right-of-way  if  it  becomes  available,  the 
wooded  ravine  behind  Fabreeka  Corporation,  and  the 
vacant  land  between  the  Baker  Mills  and  Central  Avenue 
in  Lower  Mills. 

Development  priorities  should  include  hiking  and  bike 
paths,  and  extensive  landscaping,  particularly  where 
flood  control  projects  and  other  development  have 
destroyed  the  river's  natural  vegetation  and  contours. 

Industrial  Location  Pattern  -  In  the  Port  Norfolk  and  Cedar 
Grove  areas,  the  City-working  closely  with  interested  neighbor- 
hood groups  and  with  the  MDC-should  relocate  or  phase  out 
conflicting  marginal  industrial  uses  in  favor  of  new  open  space 
and/or  residential  developments.  Industrial  concerns  can  then 
be  relocated  to  some  more  suitable  area,  notably  the  proposed 
Alsen-Mapes  industrial  park  or  vacant  industrial  land  along  the 
Midlands  Branch. 
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c.   The  South-East  Expressway  -  This  hiqhway  abuts  most  of  the 

waterfront  beach  and  park  facilities  in  Dorchester  and  adversely 
impacts  these  open  space  areas,  as  well  as  surrounding  residen- 
tial areas.  The  Massachusetts  DPW  should  undertake  a  study  of 
landscape  and  sound  buffering  techniques  that  could  mitigate 
this  impact. 

1)   Water  Quality  Improvements 

Poor  water  quality  in  Dorchester  Bay  is  largely  a  product 
of  periodic  overflows  from  the  Dorchester  Interceptor 
Sewer,  which  is  the  main  combined  storm-sanitary  sewer 
paralleling  the  Bay  shoreline  between  Neponset  and  Old 
Harbor.  A  number  of  options  to  mitigate  or  prevent  con- 
tinued overflows  were  presented  in  the  1972  Camp,  Dresser  & 
McKee  report  for  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control.  Unfortunately,  little  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations.  In  order  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  a  Task  Force  on  Dorchester  Bay  Water  Quality 
should  be  established  (consisting  of  community  residents, 
the  City's  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  the  Mayor's 
Environmental  Affairs  Coordinator,  the  MDC  Commissioner, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Divsion  of  Water  Pollution  Control, 
or  their  representatives),  with  a  mandate  to  expedite  water 
quality  solutions. 

4.   COLUMBIA  POINT  REVITALIZATION 

Issue 

Last  year,  a  broadly  based  task  force  presented  a  proposal  to  re- 
vitalize the  Columbia  Point  Peninsula  through  the  selective  demoli- 
tion of  some  existing  housing,  and  the  construction  of  3,000  new  or 
rehabilitated  housing  units.  The  proposal  also  included  new  landfill 
areas  to  accommodate  the  development,  a  new  retail  center,  and  new 
streets,  parks,  utilities  and  other  public  improvements.  The  esti- 
mated budget  for  the  proposed  development  is  $152  million,  with  all 
but  $25  million  to  be  assumed  by  private  investment  interests 
inanced  in  part  by  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

Numerous  areas  of  uncertainty  remain  pertaining  to  programming, 
public  and  private  costs,  economic  and  environmental  feasibility, 
marketing  and  administration.  Availability  of  local,  State,  and 
Federal  funding,  and  private  investor  interest  are  also  critical  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

In  order  to  carry  this  proposal  forward,  the  Federal  Government  must 
make  a  commitment  to  forgive  the  remaining  outstanding  debt  on  the 
Housing  Project.  Further  commitments  for  a  special  Section  8  allo- 
cation will  also  be  necessary.  Once  these  commitments  have  been 
given,  the  City  should  undertake  a  Detailed  Planning  Effort,  the 
scope  of  which  would  include  the  following  phases: 
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Marketing  -  The  marketing  phase  would  investigate  how  large  the 
proposed  development  would  have  to  be  to  create  a  market  condi- 
tion which  would  generate  the  desired  social  and  economic  mix; 
it  would  also  determine  the  market  conditions  and  absorption 
capacity  for  housing  and  commercial  uses. 

Site  and  Environmental  Planning  -  This  phase  would  include 
detailed  site  planning  and  engineering,  land-fill  studies,  and 
environmental  impact  assessment. 

Economic  and  Social  Impact  -  This  would  consist  of  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  economic  and  social  impacts  of  the  proposed 
development  (particularly  on  the  rest  of  Dorchester  and  South 
Boston),  including  the  impact  on  housing  markets,  social  ser- 
vices, tax  base,  etc. 

Funding  -  This  phase  would  investigate  specific  improvement 
costs,  and  the  scope  and  costs  of  private  and  City  capital 
improvements  required  to  complete  the  proposed  development. 

Implementation  Strategy  -  This  part  of  the  study  would  investi- 
gate various  options  for  implementation  of  the  proposal,  ranging 
from  a  cooperative  City-MHFA-private  enterprise  effort  to  the 
establishment  by  the  General  Court  of  a  special  entity  with  all 
powers  and  resources  required  to  undertake  the  development 
proposal.  A  flow  chart  would  also  be  prepared,  outlining  the 
schedule  of  necessary  steps  and  approvals  required  under  each 
implementation  option. 

The  budget  for  the  Detailed  Planning  Effort  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $215,000;  the  effort  would  take  12  months  to  complete. 
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1975  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  1975  investment  program  includes  a  strong  effort  to  generate  housing 
improvement  through  the  establishment  of  three  site  offices  for  the 
Housing  Improvement  Program  with  a  target  of  almost  600  buildings  to  be 
improved.  Staff  support  and  funding  will  be  given  to  the  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  Corporation  to  assist  their  efforts  in  the  target  area 
near  Edward  Everett  Square.  New  housing  for  the  elderly  is  being  proposed 
by  community  groups  and  developers  for  sites  at  Edison  Green,  Peabody 
Square,  Neponset  Circle  and  Lower  Mills,  but  these  projects  are  not  yet 
funded.  A  program  of  street  and  sidewalk  reconstruction,  new  residential 
street  lighting  and  tree  planting  will  complement  private  investment  in 
maintaining  attractive  residential  neighborhoods. 

The  program  to  improve  older  commercial  centers  will  include  off  street 
parking,  improved  street  lighting,  and  an  attempt  to  accelerate  State 
funding  for  reconstruction  of  the  congested  Uphams  Corner  intersection. 

Capital  improvements  for  major  facilities  include  two  new  libraries, 
assistance  to  two  health  centers,  renovation  of  the  Strand  Theatre  for  a 
performing  arts  center,  improvements  to  the  Dorchester  District  Courthouse 
and  improvements  at  fifteen  parks,  playgrounds  and  squares  throughout 
Dorchester. 
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FUTURE  INVESTMENT  NEEDS 

Future  investment  to  preserve  the  residential  neighborhoods  should  include 
the  Housing  Improvement  Program.  This  should  be  continued  until  the 
private  market  and  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  recognize  and  support 
the  basic  strength  of  the  neighborhoods  and  reduce  the  need  for  a  special 
stimulation  program.  The  program  should  be  evaluated  each  year  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  continuing  need  and  to  consider  possible  changes 
in  operating  procedures  and  funding  levels.  In  addition,  a  program  with  a 
more  substantial  incentive  should  be  developed  and  funded  to  encourage 
housing  improvements  where  the  housing  market  is  not  strong  enough  or 
incomes  are  too  low  to  enable  the  Housing  Improvement  Program  to  encourage 
substantial  improvements.  The  programs  to  board  up  or  demolish  vacant 
buildings  and  to  improve  vacant  lots  should  be  provided  with  sufficient 
funding  to  permit  the  City  to  promptly  treat  such  problems  as  may  occur  in 
the  future. 

City  capital  improvements  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  have  focused  on 
providing  active  athletic  facilities  and  play  equipment  in  all  of  the 
parks.  Improvements  in  the  scenic  and  aesthetic  quality  of  the  parks  are 
also  needed  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  adjacent  residential 
areas  and  to  encourage  use  of  parks  for  more  types  of  activities  and  by 
larger  number  of  people,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the  vandalism  problems  of 
the  past.  Older  school  buildings  should  be  improved  with  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  expanding  community  school  type  activities  which  serve  all  age 
groups  and  generate  more  intensive  utilization  of  the  facilities.  Assis- 
tance to  community  organizations  such  as  the  health  centers  should  be 
provided  by  making  available  surplus  space  in  public  buildings. 

The  Commercial  Center  Lighting  Program  should  be  continued  to  include 
Adams  Village  and  Peabody  Square,  but  only  if  smaller  lighting  fixtures 
more  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  area  can  be  used.  If  the  Storefront 
Rehabilitation  Program  proves  successful,  it  should  be  expanded  to  include 
other  commercial  centers. 
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